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COMMUNICATIONS, 


’ For the Michigan Farmer. 
fo the Farmers and Mechantce of Michigan. 








_An announcement has already bedigpnsde 

to you, that the publication of an Agricultu- 
ral Journal has recently been commenced in: 
-your adopted state. It now remains for you 
to decide what shall be its fate. You ought 
to manifest a pride in its establishment—that 
such a vehicle of intelligonce to diffuse infor- 
mation to the Farmer, (and on the Mechanic 
its usefulness will not be lost,) has been com- 
Tt ought to be 
a welcome visitor, respected and treated as a 
friend and companion. 


Do you not feel a secret pride to know that 
our Chief Magis‘rate is respected and honored 
abroad for his virtues. and intelligence ?— 
Do Deires feel that pride to hear our works of 

Iaternal Pe a extolled? And do you 
not-have the same feelings, to know that the 
State of . Michigan is highly esteemed for the 
intelligence an _prosperily of her citizens ?— 


Then why not feel pei, i pride that an 
_ agricultural journal, for the benefit and in- 
struction of yourselves and 


ae to you ef ge 


our families, is 
_ Almost every 


Jrenewed energy, by an able conductor who 


deliver a lecture on an unknown subject, or 


| tain his stock through the winter. 


| adapted to the production of English grass, it 
t | cultivated on our 





————- 


that the ‘ Michigan Farmer’ is inferior to few 
similar papers in the country. The paper 
now before you has been re-commenced with 


will reward you commensurate with your 
suppori—and of his ability to do so, the 
manner and matter of the ‘Farmer’ suffi- 
ciently indicates. But the mechanic may 
say, ‘I have no interest in the paper; it is 
not designed for me, and it would be folly for 
me to support that from which I can derive 
no benefit.” It is not so. Do you not cul. 
tivate a garden, like mest mechanics in this 
state ?—If so, the Farmer will amply repay 
you. Many mechanics who reside among 
farmers are continually laboring for their 
benefit by making and repairing agricultural 
implements ; and do you not know that many 
useful inventions may be obtained by taking 
this paper—thus benefitting yourselves as 
well as the farmers in your vicinity? I have 
known mechanics who have made ample for. 

tunes from this very source—obtaining many 
useful inventions from agricultural journals, 
and manufacturing them for the benefit of 
their agricultural friends. 

For these reasins, I consider that the Far- 
mers and Mechaties of Michigan are alike 
intereste? in the prosperity of the ‘ Farmer.’ 
Many other inducements of equal importance 
might be mentioned, but you can anticipate 
them and allow the editor more room for his 
lucubrations. AGRICOLA. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


A Chapter on Ciower. 
Mr. Moors::—It is not my intention to 


travel down the dark vista and bring to light 
an object hitherto unexplored. But on the 
contrary, I wish to call the attention of my 
brother farmers to the importance of seeding 
their lands with clover, and all probably real- 
ize the propriety of so doing. The present 
rigid winter, combined with the gradual} de- 
cline of our wild meadows, must convince 
the most negligent farmer of the necessity of 
opening some new source to properly sus- 


We often hear the inquiry “Do ae ae 
pose this country will produce I ‘a. 
swer, to the farmer acquainte vith the soil 


must be evident that it cannot be successfully 
and plains ; but for 
clover they are well. peculiarly adapted. 


The advantages of cultivating this crop are 
numerous. It makes excellent hay, and 
would relieve the farmer who has no wild 
meadows of his own from the necessity of 
going several miles to cut or purchase hay, 
and in addition will furnish hima far superior 
article. . And, if cultivated for the seed, it will 
be found quite as profitable as any other crop 
which can be raised . present, and'¥s always 
a cash article, both in a home and “foreign 
market. It will, for several years to come, 
find a market/within our own state. It would 
be good economy for our farmers—instead of 
raising so much coarse grain, for which there 
is at present so poor a market—to appropriate 
some of their grounds to this crop. In addi- 
tion to giving a clean fallow for wheat, it 
yields. an annual crop, after being once seed- 
ed, without the expense of ploughing, &c. 

The ground should be well and thoroughly 
subdued for seeding ciover—more so perhaps 
than for a successful crop of wheat. The 
practice of sowing it on the snow, is decided- 
ly a bad.one. ‘The birds of heaven will 
vindicate their grain ;” and if it should escape 
their vigilance, it gets to the ground wile 
the earth is unprepared for its reception— 
And what little does chance to germinate, has 
so little depth of soil that the droughts of 
of summer will wither it:—and hence has 
originated the erroneous idea that clover 
cannot be successfully cultivated.- 1 do not 
know of un instance, where it has been sown 
as it should be, but that an abundant crop has 
been the result. The practice of sowing it 
with a crop of oats, afer the oats have been 
sown and dragged once, has obtained with 
many, and is far preferable to the mode just 
mentioned ; but one objection is, that the oat 
crops taken off just at the time when the ten- 
der plant needs a shelter from the burning sun. 
I would not speak dogmatically, but to avoid 
both of these evils it may be sown with buck- 
wheat. This crop, here, ought to be and gen- 
erally is sown about the first of June, when 
the ground is warm and there are rains sufh- 
cient to insure simultaneous germination.— 
The dense shade which: this crop affords, will! 
protect the clover from the drouths of July 
and August, and give it an opportunity to 
take root and send up a top sufficient to en- 
dure the winter—and then in the following 
spring, it will grow and protect itself. 


Of the importance of obtaining clean seed, 
it is perhaps needless to speak. The farmer 
who does not wish to-curse himself with a pest 
through life, will sow clean seeds of all kinds. 





r needs a warm soil, impregnated with 





lime, just such as we find Gan Sealign 


Pulaski, Mich., Feb. 24, 1843. E. W. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 








| FGRICULTIURAL CHEMISTRY. 
NUMBER I. 

To AGRICULTURISTS : 

__ Science is not only a source of much 

intelleetual enjoyment, but may be applied to 

ail.branches of industry with great advantage. 

It is universally admitted that ‘knowledge is 


power.” In all the various pursuits of life, | 


from the highest to the lowest; Ii will:venture 
to say that this maxim will hold good. The 
Statesman, the Lawyer, the Physician, and 
Divine, if deprived. of this qualification are 
quite inefficient in the discharge of their 
respective duties. The same may be said 
with regard to the Farmer, Mechanic, Mer- 
chant and Manufacturer. It will readily be 
perceived that. each of these classes- are 
materially aided by that knowledge which is 
more immediately connected with their re- 
spective employments ; therefore they should 
make such their main pursuit in the acquisi- 
tion of intelligence. Sdme object to the 
study of the sciences for the purposes of aiding 
the Agriculturist and Artist in their respective 
callings—and will tell you. to throw. them 
away, and look. to. the schools of practice 
and experience for the necessary aid.— 
These are undoubtedly absolutely necessary, 
but their being so does not do away with the 
benefits of science.. They. mutually. assist; 
and when combined to a great degree, lead to 
many important improvements and inventions. 

Science is.a handmaid.to.art, and that 
country which is destitute of it, is slow in her 
advances to national greatness. 
that some of ‘the arts may be cultivated toa 
great degree in a country. where the scien- 
tific principles upon which they are based are 
not well understood, but under such conditions 
it takes a long-time, and ‘is as it were a mat- 
ter of chance; and when once undérstood, 
they are followed with a blind adherence, as 
the trained beast pursues his .toiljgaorant of 
the great principles that govern the results-of 
his labor. 

Had Fulton been ignorant of the priticiples 
of mechanism, and of the properties of steam, 
think you he would have made the grand and 
noble invention of steam power as applied to 
the arts, which during the short period . it 
has been in use, has resulted in such immense 
benefit to mankind, in being. applied. to so 
many useful. purposes of industry ? 

A knowledge of the fixed principles of na- 
tuce not only aids ia inventions and discove- 
ries, but, it may be profitably applied to those 
that-arealzeady.known. For instance, it has 


It is. true |. 


THE MIGHIGAN 
as ve ; | that wheat vhea t straw ; contains a 
derable quantity of Silicate of ‘Potash ; 
Iso, thet wheat will not grow to maturity. in 


amount of Silica and Potash, although: it may 
contain all other a: tters necessary for ‘its 
growth. In this case, these principles being 
known, they may be applied to advantage in 
the selection of the proper soil. 

There are certain juices which pervade the 

vegetable organisin; they generally contain 
an organic acid in combination with some 
mineral oxide, or vegetable alkali,.such as 
Quinia and Morphia. In order that. a plant 
may grow and thrive, it is necessary that the 
land upon which it grows contains those inor- 
ganic substances. which: enter into its compo- 
sition ; *therefore it is necessary that the 
seientific farmer be acquainted with the 
composition of both.. Think you that he who 
is ignorant on this point can tell what soil is 
well adapied to a certain kind of crop, by a 
knowledge derived from: knowa principles of 
nature?’ Tt is absurd te-suppose it.. The in- 
formation which he gains on this point must be 
acquired (ii may be) by a long series of blind 
experiments which, if aided by. the proper 
science, might be obiained by a short process 
of reason.. Experiments are also more hap- 
pily selected wlien aided by a Knowledge of 
the principles upon which they are based, and 
if they. fail-to.-bring about the expected result, 
a knowledge of the priaciples upon which they 
were founded assists in ascertaining.the cause 
of tlie failure. ‘Phus much time andilabor 
may be saved, and profit acquired, by the 
enlightened agriculturist. 
BR shall eommence with some of the 
first principles of this Science, and progress 
step by. step; so that what is said hereafter may 
be the mere readily understood: and'I’ hope 
before proceeding far to show those who prop- 
erly investigate the subject, its importance to 
the cultivator of the soil. 

This is an-age of Literature and Science, 
and certainly the farmer, whose occupation is 
se favorable for the acquisition of, knowledge, 
ougit:not to-be hindmost in thet which is the 
source of so much happiness-and profit. In 
this enlightened day he ought to be acqyainted 
with those great principles’ which are con- 
nected with his occupation,.and.the knowl- 
edge of which contributes. so much to its 
profitableness.and ‘enjoyment... When.tbus.in- 
structed he has the pleasure of’ belioldixg the 
mysterious workings of nature, and of know- 
ing how. to assist in her operations—he gropes 
hot his way in rote online pathris illamined 





by the ‘light of science. : 
JOHN. MeLEAN. 
Jackson, February 22, 1843. 


SELECTIONS. 
From the New Genesee Farmer. 


bserved, with regard to*the management of. 
sheep during the winter season by many far-- 
mers, that there is- room for some liitle im- 
provement as: tothe. manner io which they 

are.protected from storms, and also the inan- 

ner in which they are fed. Perhaps [cannot 

better give my views of the treatment.of sheep: 
iu wioter,.than by sending you a short statc- 

ment of my. own practice upon this subject for 

a number of years past. My custom has: 
been to provide comfortable shelter for them,. 
‘where they.can be well protected from storms, 
separating’the lambs and weaker sheep from 
the older and stronger ones, and putting them 
into a yard by themselves, provided with. 
feeding troughs, in whic’) they are fed half a 
gill of corn or peas per sheep daily, and! 
with: hey; once a day, but: no more than. 
they. will eet up clean;. andithen they are fed: 
on straw through the day. The old: sheep: 
are fed one gill of cora or. peas each, daily, 
without any hay, giving them what straw 
they can eat. 1] have generally commenced. 
feeding grain bythe middle of ence 
continued to feed’until about the first of April. 

I am-satisfied by comparing my sheep with 
other flocks: of dbout equal number in the: 
spring, that it is not only. better for the shee 
‘than to winter on hay without grain, Dehn. 
cheqger. It will be perceived the a of 
igrain consumed. by each sheep, if fed one 

hundred and‘ twenty days, would be less than. 
half a bushel; the cost of which would be all: 
that the farmer would feel, and in fact all the: 
expense there is, save the time of feeding ; 

for straw, when brought into the shape of 
manure by sheep, I consider worth more than 

in any other state,.as. there is- no other-that, 
mix it so fine and evenly with animal manure; 

to bo applied to land in a long and unferment- 

ed state.. 

Salt should be given regularly once a week, . 
which conduces much to the health of sheep. 
T'seldom lese a sheep from my flock dur 
the winter, which I attribute to good shelteri 
and regular feeding. If some farmers should 
‘not like to be at the trouble of feeding thresh - 
ed grain to their sheep, I would recommend 
feeding peas in the vine, as I+ have seen it: 
practiced with good success. ; 
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it; to protect them from the 
a pillows a thelr ome. i 
will be merciful, unto his beasts. = 


Genesee Cd., Dec. 1842. M.Ni 
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 cadmired. 


 %o the United States, because it will furnish 
~~ an article equal to the best olive oil far 


_ which purpose one factocy wanted to contract 


e* connection with the number of factories 
' which might exist in this country, if soa pel 
ia 


«manufacture of lard oi] would become to the 


| from 
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The Oil of Lard. 


‘Among the ‘most interesting and beautiful: 
articles exhibited at the Fair (of the American 
c dnstitute,) were bottles of this oil from the 
* factory of J. M. Cockcroft, 68 Ann street, 


‘this city. Its clearness and purity were much 


This oil is destined to be of immense value 


mported 
from France, at about ee half the usual price: 


jnure. At the time of -planti 


| thrown into each hill; and after planti 





jin former years. This oil answers better 





‘than any other oil for comuin wool, for’ 


for 10,000 gallons per year. This fact taken 


protected, shows how vastly beneficial the 
agricultural and oe interests. It will 
burn longer than sperm oil—is very white and 
‘clear, end emits no smell or smoke while 
iirtting. The’best of ‘lard is used. Orders 

nd are coming to this pout ess 
Mr. C. has received an erder for‘600 gallons 
for a cloth factory at Uddersfield in England, 
for trial. It is sup the western country 
‘can furnish lard enough at @ very cheap rate, 
to supply the United States with oil, without 
going to sea for one drop of fish oil. 

The oil of Jard is made to stand any degree 
‘of cold without chilling or freezing. The. 
retailing price is ‘75 cents per gallon. We 
‘nre informed that the bulk of the lamps should 
‘be'such as to bring the bulk of the oil as near 
the point of combusiioa as possible—the cu- 
pilary attraction or power to rise in the wick 
not being so great as that of sperm oil. Our 
wn experience corroborates this.—U. S. | 
‘Farmer 





Sowing Seed. 

». ‘Why, neighbor Simple,’ said Mr. Farsight 
on a bright July morning, when Mr. Simple 
was mowing in a lot where the grass stood so 
thinly Gat ths spires looked lonesome— why 
neighbor Simple, you had a fine lot here, with 
a strong soil, but your blades of grass are so 
far apart thar they might grow into hoop-holes 
‘and not crowd each other? 

«) ¥es,? said Mr. “ees ‘ ve been thinkin 
1.was.almost a fool, for | ought to have sowed 
a, bushel of hay seed upon this piece; but the 
truth is I bought only a peck, and I seattered 
* about so much the thinner, and now I see 
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| scientific men, intending to show the chemi. 


| the amount of their stock, at their option; the 
| balanee.to be paid the laborers... It is intend- 


| cultivation of the members. 


|... Tue -cost of keeping an idle horse is-about { 
| $60 per annum, or the. interest of $1000 for 


"that time. 
| is about $100, and the influence of his bad ex- 


y | terest of $5000—enough 
which would afford a andi to an indus- 





‘Tux Northampton Courier says that Mr Gli 
ver Warner, of Hadley, harvested: the pas 
.. twen -one 
els of oar : 


Value of Plaster and Ashes. 
Mr. Enoch Hoit, a farmer upon Horse 
Hill in this town, informs us that in the sum- 
mer of 1841, four acres of pasture land upon 
his farm were ploughed for potatoes—two 
acres for himself and two by one of his neigh- 
‘bors. Both parts were planted wéthout ma- 
his own, a: 
plaster was 
, less 
than agill of ashes was thrown upon the hill 
as the potatoes came out of the ground. His 
neighbor made use of neither plaster orashes. 
In all other respects the two parts were treat- 
ed alike. Ja the:course ofithe season the differ- 


very small quantity of grou 


Winter Pioughing, 

Farmers! the greatest enemy with whom 
you have to contend in your pursuit, now lies 
in ambush in the soil, more numerous than 
the army of Xerxes, ready to rise up in nu- 
merous shapes as quick as the winter’s frost 
will let them, and thick as Rhoderic Dhu’s 
men behind. every bush. Their attacks are 
made by night and by day; some by open 
warfare, while others choose the lurking In- 
dian mode, and immediately retreat to their 
camps. Like the coney, they are all a feeble 
folk, and easily conquered, if, as the Romans 
used to say, you carry the war into Africa ; 
or, to drop the style militaire, if you neglect- 





rence in the potatoe tops ‘was very plain upon 
opposite high ground more than half a mile 
distant. ‘Two rows ef each part side by side, 
were dug at the same time ; when the hills 
where the plaster and ashes were used, pro- 
duced two Sushels for one‘on ground where 
neither was used.—Farmers Monthly Visitor. 





Praster.—Speaking of plaster, a corres- 
pondent of the British American Cultivator 
says:—‘A great deal has been written by 


cal agency of plaster, but without controvert- 
ing any of those ingenious theories, there are 
certain practical facts which afford amusing 
criteria, and in which any one may in the 
proper season satisfy himself by going overa 
field in the morning or evening, which has’ 
been partly plastered and partly not; when 
vegetation is in full vigor, he may observe 
large dew-drops in the grass or grain, where 
plaster has been sown, but the grass or grain 
on other parts of the field wi! be quite desti- 
tute of dew or moisture. ‘This fact seems to 
be a convincing proof that affinity for mois- 
ture is one cause of its fertilizing power. | 
find that repeated dressings of plaster will 
have the effect of destroying ll sorrel.’ 





A Good Idea. 

An association, on ihe style of Fourier, has 
been determined upon in New York. The 
capital is to be $200,000, with which a thou- 
sand acres of land, between New York and 
Philadelphia will be purchased, and the neces. 
sary buildings erected. Persons may become 
stockholders. without being members of the 
association, and vice versa. One quarter of the 
income of the association is to be paid to the 
stockholders or eight per cent per annum on 


ed to prosecute ugriculture, manufactures 
and arts, to provide for the education of the 
children; and for the moral and inteilectual 


— 


The cost of keeping an idle man 


ample on others, equal to $140 more. So 
that the expense of keeping an idle horse and 


| man is equal to, $300 per annum, or the in- | 


| to purchase a farm 


ed to plough yonr planting grounds in the fall, 
improve the time to break them up during the 
winter, if the frost wiii admit. It will do 
rouch towards destroying the numerous in- 
sects which are so injurious to summer crops, 
particularly corn or potatoes. In addition, 
you derive also great benefit from the opera- 
tion of the frost and the atmosphere in puiver: 
izing and enriching the soil. Your teams are 
now strong and vigorous. Plough deep. 
Conn. Farmers Gazette. 





The Farmer’s Life. 


Gentieman allow me to congratulate you ori 
the happy situation in life, in which those aré 
placed, who are engaged in the cultivation of 
the earth. In independence, in healthfulness, 
in amenity, it excels every other. Prudence 
and economy, and a just estimate of his posi- 
tion in society, are requisite for man in all sit- 
uations; but to whom are the facilities to indi. 
pendence so great as to the farmer? Favorbly 
situated for avoiding temptations to be led 
oway hy the vanities of society, he is enrrannd 
ed with every thing necessary to comfortable 
existence. His life, indeed, is a laborious one: 
but faber is no evil—it conduces to the vigor 
of the body and of the mind, and certainly it 
is not in idleness that happiness is ever found. 
The very place in which his labors are carried 
on is favorable to him. He lives not pent up in 
walls, in a confined or insalubrious atmosphere 
but in free airs of heaven with the boundless 
sky for-a roof, and surrounded by every thing 
that is lovely in nature, and calculated to lead 
the mind from nature to nature’s God. The 
sentiment of love and admiration of the beaw. 
tiful works of the Creator, leads us to see him, 
and to know him, and toadorehim. He who 
can plod on in his fields, insensible to these 
beauties, is_ truly of a cloddish heart. He is 
incapable of experiencing that sublime love 
of Deity, which alone can clevate the soul 
above the miseries that envelope all worldly 
concerns, and give, as it were, a foretaste of 
the pure and exalted joys of a future state. 
NN. Y,. Farmer. 





CorrEE from sweet potatoes is warmly corn- 
mended. The potatoés are pared, sliced, roast 
ed, ground, and steeped like the coffee-berry.. 
It is:said to be- very. palatable, has the flavor of 
the cocoa, and requires little sugar. 


_ Bravry and wit will die, wealth and learn. 
ing vanish away; all the arts of life be forgot. 





trious family. 


ten, but virtue will remain forever: 
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To Patrons and Friends. 

We cannot suffer our second number to go 
to press, without acknowledging the favor and 
encouragement which our humble sheet has 
already received, and alluding to other mat- 
ters in connection with its future publication. 
If we doubted at first whether the Farmer 
would be sustained, owing to the pressure of 
the times, we doubt no longer; for the sup- 
port thus far extended to it, is sufficient evi- 
dence that the Farmers of Mich‘gan are 
willing to ‘ Encourage their Own,’ by cheer- 
fully volunteering their aid to sustain ap 
agricultural journal pnblished ‘at home.’ 

It is our design, if possible, to make the 
Farmer useful and interesting as a Family 
Paper, to all into whose hands it may be 
placed; but in order to devote proper atten- 
tion to its conduction, and secure the necessa- 
ry aid in the way of contributions to its col- 
umns, a more extensive circulation and sub- 
stantial patronage are indispensable requisites. 
We therefore appeal to the farmers of Mich. 
igan, for aid to further our enterprise—and in 
return our best endeavors shall be used to 
reward them for such assistance as they may 
kindly extend. Being bred upon a farm, and 
having nad practical experience in alt the 
various departments of a farmer’s occupation, 
we make this promise with some confidence 
in our humble abi‘ities. If each of our patrons 
would but obtain one subscriber, in will cheer 
us in our labors and greatly assist in sustain- 
ing the paper. But almost every one can, in 
one day or his leisure hours, obtain five, and 
thereby receive one copy gratis, and be amply 
remunerated for his time. Think of this, 
patrons and friends, and extend to us some 
woken of your approbation and encouragement. 

But we ask your aid in another way. We 
' wish the results of your experience for pub- 
lication in the columns of the Farmer. Any 
thing new and useful which you possess, either 
in the practice or science of farming, may 
prove eminently beneficial to others, if com- 
municated to them through the proper channel. 
It will give us great pleasure to receive and 
publish communications from farmers in dif- 
ferent sections of the state, and we hope that 
they will let us hear from them occasionally, 
in order thet we may enjoy such pleasure and 
eohance the usefulness of our paper. 

In conclusion, we tender grateful thanks 
to all of our Patrons and Friends—humbly 
soliciting a continuation of their favors. 


: Farmers. 

Tue times! the times! Ail are mourning 
about the ‘wretched hard times,’ and conse- 
quent scarcity of the ‘root of all evil’—the 
the sourge of some good—mongy. Every 
body asserts that the times are harder than 
they have before been within the memory of 
that famous remember of the severest winters 
—the oldest inhabitant! And what every 
body says must be true; for when all say a 
thing, none are left to contradict it, and a 
thing universally said, and undenied, is con- 
sidered just as good as a truth, if it be not one. 
But seriously, (for this is a serious subject, ) 
while all admit and feel that the times are 
very hard, do they not make them appear 
much worse, by incessant’ complaint and 
continual despondency ? Every thing is hard 
to those who have not energy and fortitude 
enough to bear the mishaps and disappoint- 
ments of life, but nothing is unconquerable 
to those who have sufficient courage to brave 
all worldly reverses. Ivactivity and sermon- 
izing will not relieve us from pecuniary em- 
barrassments, or better the times a particle— 
while, on the contrary, proper economy and 
energetic industry will do much toward ac- 
complishing both of these desirable objects. 

Business is dull; money is scare ; produce 
is low. But, asks the reader, ‘Is there any 
prospect of better days for the farmers ?’— 
We certainly expect better times than now 
exist, but whether that expectation will be 
realized this year, or next, it is beyond our 
comprehension to determine from present 
indications. We believe the citizens of 
Michigan are gradually reeover.ng from the 
ruinous effects of that speculation, and expan- 
sion in business, which occurred a few years 
ago—and which has caused the embarrassment 
and failure of so many of our most enter- 
prising (but once visionary and misguided) 
inhabitants. But the effects of that folly-are 
still severely felt throughout the. state ; and 
we are convinced that nothing but economy and 
and ameliorate our pecuniary difficulties:— 
The future wealth and prosperity of our state 
will depend, in an eminent degree, upon its 
own citizens—their enterprize, industry and 
economy—without regard to the political 
principlesthat may predominate tones. 
istration of public affairs. 

There is nothing in the present ‘signs of 
the times’ which indicates such a change as 
will make business very brisk, or enhance the 
prices of agricultural productions. Most of 
the nations are at peace, and producing suffi- 





cient for their own consumption. Not only 


our own but foreign countries ‘have a large 
supply of the productions of agriculture and 
the ie or arts. Consequently, neither 
the cultivation of the soil nor manufactures 
seem to promise much profit, unless the mar- 
kets shall soon considerably improve. 
Relative to the currency of the country, 
we might say much in connection with this 
subject. _ It is far less abundant than it was a 
few years ago; a contraction has taken place, 
and consequently prices have come down. 
Let politicians dispute the wisdom or folly of 
the expansion and contraction of the curren- 
cy; we leave these points exclusively to them. 
In conclusion, we would ask what induce- 
ments have the farmers of Michigan to 
cultivate extensively the present year? For 
reasons already given, we fear that the price 
of agricultural products will be so low as not 
sufficiently to remunerate the farmer for the 
necessary expense of hired lubor, &e¢.— 
Those who are abundantly able can consuls 
their pleasure in what they may do, but 
ordinary farmers ought to consult their means, 
and study economy in the management of 
their farms. They should cultivate less land, 
and diminish the expense of hired labor.— 
The farmer should study how he can produce 
the most, from a smal! quantity of land, with 
the least labor and expense. We fear that 
our farmers attempt to improve too much 
land—more than can be successfully and 
profitably cultivated. We shall resume this 
subject.—In the meantime let cur readers 
think of it, and also bear in mind, as appro- 
priate to the times, that truthful’ —— 


which saith 
“He that by the plow would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive.” 


Save your Timber. 

Farmers! do you ever when clearing your 
lands for agricultural use notice the quality 
of timber thereon? You will doubtless’ find 
some valuable timber which your mechanics 
would be glad to purchase, . By preservin 


market as material for wagons and farming 
implements,( which you are aware requires the 
best that can be found) you would receive the 
thanks of of the mechanics, and confer ted 
efit upon the farming community generally.— 
Such timber can be found’ on almost every 
farm. Preserve it then when ¢ 

land. It will command a, good price « 
a ready market in alent. very wen. re 


“‘AcRicunTurm is the: most, ‘healthful, the 
most useful and the most noble: “employment 





of man.’—George Washington: 


the choice and valuable and preparing it for 
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Preecrv: your Papers! 
The furs of the Farme: Gs suitable for 


binding, and we trust it will be considered 
worthy of preservation for tit purpose: It 
will make a handsome volume at the close of 
the year, and be yaluable- for future refer— 
rence. > Our subscribers: should always 
fold the paper even, fasten the back and cut 
the leaves open at the top, before reading. 7) 





‘AcricotturaL Cuemistry.’-—We. direct 
atfentiopn to the original article under this 
cvption, published on a preceding page.— 
Wwis the first of a series of articles on the 
subject, and from the ability of the author 
(a scientific gentleman of no ordinary attain- 
ments,) we doubt not our readers: will be 
amply remunerated for carefully perising 
the same. The subject i is an important one, 
and well worthy of investigation by all prac- 
tical or scientific agriculturists. 





(> Enrrors, who have heretofore exchan- 
ged with the Western Farmer, at Detroit, 
will please direct to “Michigan Farmer, Jack. 
ron, Mich.,”—providing that they consider 
eur paper worthy of an exchange. 

We intended to notice many of our agricultu- 
ral exchanges in this number, but the crowded 
atate of our columns compels us to defer doing 
a. We humbly extend the hand of cor- 


dial fellowship to all—hoping that they may 


meet with that success which their-exertions 
in the cause of agriculture so eminently 
deserve. 


03° The following should have been in- 
serted at the close of the second paragraph 
of “A Chapter on Clover,” published on 
the first page of this number : 

To the traveler through our beautiful and 
fertile Peninsula, it argues bad husbandry to 
see the fields, alter a crop of grain, left to 


grow up with weeds——parched by summer’s 
by: the. rains of autumoa, and 


convulsed with the frosts of winter—without 





a covering of to mitigaie the sever- 
ity of either. “a this system be pursued 
' for twenty to. come, and Michigan will 
cease to be ing state.—We have 


to witness ti.e truth of this remark, 
in several of the eastern states. - Happily for 
our continued © this scene. is. not 
et, every section of the state; for 
‘ovine para there fields of clover, which, in 


their season, are to the eye and 
Eft epitns opis has been 
sto te beg of ef uannpmeinane: 


_ ifm shall endeavor to furnish, in fate}, 


| the first coat is dried, lay on a second. 





Asn Traps or Micmiean.-—-The Roches. 
ter Democrat has a letter written from De- 
troit, giving an account of the Ash trade of 
Michigan, from which it appears that, in 1840, 
83 casks of ashes was shipped from Monroe; 
in 1841, 285; in 1342, 826. . From Toledo, 
in 1340, 1308 casks; 1843, 1572; which 
mostly belong to Michigan. The writer says, 
the ash trade of 1842 amounted to about two 
hundred thousand dollars. 





Preservative Composition.—For a com. 
position for coloritfg and preserving gates, 
roofs, and timber generally, from the weather, 
melt twelve ounces of rosin in an iron pot or 
kettle, add three gallons of train oil, and 
three or four rolls of brimstone; when they 
are melted and become thin, add as much | 
Spanish brown (or red or yellow ochre, or | 
any other color you like, ground as usual 
with oil,) as will give thé whole the shade 
wanted. Then lay it on with a brush as hot 
and as thin as you can. Some days after 
It is 
well attested thatthis will preserve plank for 
years, and prevent the weather from driving 
through brick work. 





Fencing and Lumber for Furm Purposes.— 
This is the season when you should get all 
your post, rail and other lumber out, aud we 
need scarce tell you that after it is cut, it 
should be carted to the home enclosures, for 
the convenience of employing the hands in 
working it up during such days as they can- 
not be occupied in out duor work. From ail 
such trees as may be felled for the purpose 
named, the bark should be stript off, as it will 
facilitate the seasoning of the timber, and 
prevent the ravages of worms, by deprividg 
them of a hiding place. 





In the obscurity of the cottage, far from the 
seductions of rank and affluence, is nursed the 
virtue which counteracts the decay of human 
institutiuns ; the courage which defends the 
national independence; the industry which 
maintains all the classes of the State.—A “ison. 





Hempr.—A process has ben discovered by 
which, at a slight expense, hemp can be made 
as white as snow, so as to be used in the man- 
ufactory of paper. 

Aut the public hotels in Iowa City, the Cap. 
itol of lowa Territory, are now kept on tem. 


perance phe. Right. 





Gen. Cass arrived at Detroit on the 15th 
ult, and was properly received by the Millita- 
ry and citizens generally. He has again be- 
come @ permanent resident of Michigan. 


ee Cuanzes Bagot, Governor General of 
at Kingston, on the 19th ult: — 
‘bemcnntl pA Sir Charles Metcalfe, 








Imrration Wax Canpies.—Throw quick 
lime into melted mutton suet. The lime will 
settle at the bottom, carryiag.with it all impu- 
rity. Turn off the clear ta w, and to every 
pound of it add three pounds ef real wax.— 
This makes a very handsome candle, not to 
be distinguished from entire wax. 





Tae finished Railroads of the United States 
in length amount to 4442 miles, and their 
cast to at least one hundred mniitions of dollars. 
Beside this vast amount of iron highway there 
is a considerable amount of the same kind ef 
work now in progress. 





American, Frour.—An eminent baker of 
London asserts that American flour will absorb 
from 8 to 14 per cent more water than English 
flour. ‘This is attributed to our hotter climate. 





TuE numbor of members in the Wesleyan 
Society in Great Britan, is 226,747. 





Te legislature of Missouri have abolished 
the law of Imprisonment for Debt. 








JACKSON PRODUCE MARKET. 
Makca I, 1843. 

Wheat, 50—Flour, retail, 275—Corn, 31—Rye, 31— 
Oats, 18—Beanz, 50—l’otatwes, 18—Timothy Seed, 100 
—Hay, 5 00 a 6 09 —Salt, 3 00 per barrel,—-Eggs, 12~ 
Hams, 4 a 5—Cheese,6 a 7—Bu'ter, 10 a 12—Pork, 
225 a 2 50—Beef, 300—Green Hides, 3cts. per Ib.— 
Dry Hides, 6—Calf Skins, 6. 

We have no means of ascertaining the prices of pro- 
duce w other sectiois of the State, as aone of our Mich- 
igan exchanges give intelligence of the markets. 


SS eel 


NEW YORK MARKET. 
Fesrvary 18, 1848. 

FLour—Genesee has advanced, and sales hive been 
made at $4 62 1-2. Ohiv and Michiganare held firmly at 
$450. The last scales of New Orleans were at $4 12 
a 4.18 1-2, Georgetown $4,12 « 4,25, 

Grats—Sales of 5 000 boshels Tudiana at 82 1-28 
1,50 ; Hiianis, 82 4-2. Sale- of Northern Rye at 55 a 66 

Asne*s—But bite doiag in either sort. Holders ask 
$5,59 for pots, and 35,37 1-2 is offered. No sale for 
Pearls > nommal price $6,50 

Provis:oxs—Sales «f Ohio new Mess Pork at $8, 
37 1 2a $8.50 ; new Prime, 6,59 ; old Mess, $7 61 1-2 
Prime, 5,50. New Mess Beef, $6.50 ; Prime, 4,75 a 
4. Large sales of Obio Lard at 53-446. “tiams, 
$72712. Smoked Beef 7 1-5 cents. 

TaLLow—Sales of about 40,000 southern at 7 cente 
rendered.7 1-4 a 71-2 cents. 

Suears—The recerpts of New Orleans at the begin- 
ning of the week were large, and as prices were more 
lower, the market has Leen very active. Full 2,000 
hhds. have been sold within the three last days at 4 to 
5 1-4 cents—mostly from 4 to 4 1-2. 

Srep—Sales of rough Flaxseed at $3,62 a 3,81. 

Frurr—Havana Oranges are selling at $14. 


New YorK Marner, Fes. 20.—Western Flour 
must be put at 4 75, We cannot find that any is to 
be had at less, and some of the sales have taken place at 
that. Ohio and Michigan rank néarly with Genesee : 
fair brands of Ohio, vin New Orleans, are nevertheless 
 offerer. at 4 25. 4 sale of Howard street flour at 4 12. 











"There ure no sales of Grain.—Jour. Com, 
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~ <¥OUNG HOUSEWIVES” DEPARTMENT. 


{Tas perarturnt of our paper is under the 
wopervision of an experienced housewife—a lady who 
is favorably known as a contributor to several popular 
periodicals. And if experience and ability are eviden- 
ces of cupabiliy, then will she fyrnish mach useful infor- 
mation to those of her sex who have access.to the pages 

* of the Farmer.—Ep.} 








Wuar an appetite this cold weather gives 
our families and ourselves! What havoc is 
made among eatabies! Good substantial food 
seems to relish better than the most delicious 
~pastry. “One of the very best dinners any 
family can have, at this season of the year, is 
Boiled Victuals, or Pot Luck. Corned beef 
ought to boil at least three hours, and pork 
two hours; cabbage and round turnips, one 
hour; rata begas, one hour and a half; beets 
two or three hours, according to their size; 
parsnips and potatoes, half an hour. 
|. The best way I ever found to cook pars. 
nips, is to scrape off the outside skin, cut 
them in thin slices and boil them half an hour 
in clear water, having just enough water on 
them, when done, tor gravy; season them with 
‘butter, pepper and salt. 

for dessert let us have a boiled pudding ; 
here are three kinds, try which you choose: 

INDIAN BOILED PUDDING, 


Beat 3 eggs, then add one quart of sweet 
milk, a little salt, and a handful of dried 
whortle-berries or currants; stir in Indian 
meal to the consisteacy of pancake batter; 
put it in a bag, and boil 2 1-2 or 3 hours. 


FLOUR PUDDING 

Is made as above, except stirring in flour 

instead of Indian meal. The bag for flour 
pudding must be quite large as it swells very 
much. — 
YANKEE PUDDING. 

Take three cups of buttermilk, one cup of 
shortening, and 2 eggs; mix up and roll out 
in two thin cakes, spread apple-sauce on both, 
lay them together, roll them up; press the 

,ehds of your pudding to prevent the sauce 
from running out; then put it in a bag and 
boil 2 hours. —_— 
SOUR SAUCE. — 

An excellent sauce for boiled puddings, is 
made as follows: Take 2. cups of molasses, 
one of water, half a cup of strong vinegar, 

and a piece of butter as large as an egg— 
simmer them together and add a little thick- 
ening or not, as it suits your taste. 


INDIAN BAKED PUDDING. 

Take two quarts of new milk, place it over 
the fire until it boils, then stir in Indian meal 
till i¢ makes a very thin batter; when the 
meal is sufficiently scalded turn it into the 
dish in which your pudding is to be baked, 
and let it cool till it becomes about Iunkewarm, 
then add three eggs well beat, four table. 
spoonsful of molasses, one tea-spoonfil of all- 
spice, and a little salt!“ Bake three ‘hours. 


| together, and grate nutmeg over it. 





; ' BREAD PUDDING. 

Crumb dry pieces of bread into milk; let 
them soak till all the pieces can be stirred 
fine; add three eggs to two quarts.of milk, 
two table-spoonsful of sugar, and about half 
anutmeg. Bake one hour. 


Anorner Rute.—A very good bread pud- 
ding. may be made without eggs by scaldi 
your bread and milk, and adding sugar a 
butmeg.as above ; when ready for the oven 
pour cold.milk over the top of the pudding. 
As the materials are hot this pudding will 
bake sufficiently in half an hour. 


RICE PUDDING. 

Boil a tea-qupful of rice in clear water till 
it becomes soft—though, by the way, you 
must not have any water left when the rice is 
done-—stir the rice into two quarts of milk, 
add. 4 egys,three table-spoonsful of sugar, 
anda nutmeg. Bake fifteen minutes. 


NUTMEG SAUCE. 
ual .quantities of butter and sugar 
This is 


Stir 


a very excellent sauce for puddings. 


Be a little careful, Mr. Printer; we ladies 
make Johnny-cake with sour milk, instead of 
milk as printed inthe last Farmer. Don’t 
be afraid of sour words next time, for a spoil- 
ed dinner and sour faces are much worse. 

Jackson, Feb. 25, 1843. E. M. 8. 





Kzep it before yourself Young Man or 
Woman, that in the choice of a partner for 
life, you should fook well to the habits and 
disposition of each other—That a young man 
with a cigar in his mouth, a cane in his hand, 
and his brains running to hair, may do very 

ell for a beau, but is not to be compared to 
the plain, unpretending youth whose heart is 
right, and whose common sense will not allow 
him to play the dandy—That a young lady 
who is all accomplishments, who can sing a 
little, dance a little, thump the piano a little, 
and look fascinating any time, may fill a place 
on the sofa, andbe the bell of a ball room; 
yet if she cannot boil a pudding, roast a steak, 
dust a room, or darn a stocking—if her ac- 
complishments are all for show and none for 
use—then ten chances to one that the young 
lady who has a good knowledge of household 
affairs, has been brought up by a careful 
mother, and is well versed in the actual duties 
of life, will make a better wife, and a pleas- 
anter and happier home. 


Tue Yoururut Mino.—A straw will make 
an impression on the new-fallen snow; but let 
that snow remain but a short time,and a horse’s 
hoof.can hardly penetrate it. So it is with 
the youthful mind. A trifling word may make 
an impression on it; but after a few years, 
the most powerful ls may cease to influ- 
ence it. Think of this, ye who have the train- 
ing of the infant mind, and leave such impres- 
ions thereon as. will operate to keep. it pure 
amid the follies and temptations of the world, 


eo ee Ae 
fectly fitted for usefulness and happiness, * * 





From the Southern Agriculturist. 
Work for the Year 1843. 

Often have: we urged the necessity of at- 
tending to the operations of the dflerent 
months, weeks and even davs of the year, 
but there are seme things, which miglit be 
denominated annual operatiuns, which should 
not be forgotten. 

i. It should be the study ef every one w 
ascertain the habits, or practises which pres 
vent happiness or prosperity and reform. It 
we! be some give a loose rein to passion, 
and fret themselves out of all common sense, 


|at a very little trifle; and such should come 


toa pause, loek at the folly of the practice, as 
well as its many pernicious tendencies, and 
‘fallto the right about.’ This any one cau 
do, and when comfort and even earthly pros. 
perity, depend so much upom it, it is marvel 
ous that agricultural writers do not give the 
subject more attention. Let this year prove 
a pew leaf in your history. ; 
2. What are laboring men doing for the 
education of their children? Alas, we fear, 
in this the working classes are unpardonably 
culpable. The doctrine has been, that a la. 
borer need not be educated, and consequent. 
ly, butfew have the simple elements of knowk 
edge, and a constant degeneration seems to be 
ing on, But let farmers and mechanics 
know, that it is their indispenable duty to edu- 
cate their offsping, and that it is in their pow- 
er to do so, and the work will be done. How? 
say all.. Let each father and mother deter. 
mine to appropriate a portion of every day to 
teachieg ir childien But, say ig we 
are not educated ourselves, and how shall we 
instruct others? No difficulty; you know more 
on most subjects than your children, impart 
this information to them, and let every neigh- 
borhood have a teacher for a tarming or me- 
chanical school; that is to say, schools at 
which boys, and girl too, may spend enough 
time in labor to renumerate the teacher, and 
the balance of time at books, and there will be 
little difficulty in rendering education univer 
sal. It must be without money, ; 
3. Are there no old practices about your 
farming, or gardening, which shouid ‘be aban- 
doned? This should be your first study, and 
you have this whole year in which to effect'a 
reformation, but to be sure you accomplis'vit, 
you should commence forthwith. To conew > 
then, let the regulation of our tempers, words, 
improvements in the instruction of the young, 
and in farming and semen” 88-4 tions, be 
our annual study, and we wi inly be-in 
a better situation twelve months hence. 


Economy is a principle that does rot easily 
lay hold of any but a head framed to receive 
it. It is.a business of attentive and vigilant 
detail, It: easily eseapes’ the mind’ amidst * 
the ity of the passions, the 
of rooted: propensities, and the sedi 
long-established habits; © © 6) 67!) © 
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_ The present season of comparative rest 
snables most people to indulge im social visit- 
ings, animngst. their friends, and relatives.— 
iu addition tothe pleasure which these visits 
afford, “mich that is highly, instructive and 
iieneficial may be derived from them, by all 
who possess an active and observing mind, 
particularly the farmer, © 

To him they present an exeeHent opportu- 
nity of seeing what others are doing, and how 
they are ‘doing it, and of comparing his own 
with theirs. Such comparisons, if conducted 
ina proper spirit, not that of self-sufficiency, 
niay be made prod»ctive of great 
Whatever he may see worthy of adopting, he 
should note down, and wherever he can sug- 
gest an improvement to his friend he should 
do so; thus conferring mutual benefits., The 
farm yard, with the subjects directly before 
the eyes, is an excellent place to discuss the 
merits of the different varieties of grains, root 
crops, herds of animals, and modes of feeding 
them, the fitness of the various implements, 
and the construction of buildings, racks, 
troughs, &c. 

Phe oxcnarp may also be improved, It 
is happily the case, now-a-days, at least gen- 
erally so, that instead of the wine or brand 
bottle being introduced as a proof of hospital- 
ity, a dish of fine fruit is handed around, and 
‘whenever we meet with any superior to our 
own we should immediately procure a few 
scions. ‘The friend who so hospitably enter. 
‘tains us will’ not refuse the favor. These 
aay now be cut and placed in sand in the 
cellar, until the proper season arrives to set 
them. . 

When such facilities as ours are ssed, 
for procuring choice varieties of fruit, and 
‘withva soil'and climate most admirably adapt. 
ed, as ‘experience has fully shown, to their 
growth, no one except through utter negli- 
gence need long be under the necessity. of 
presenting sucha dish of fruit to-his friend 
as will cause liim to be ashamed, or require 

ny apology. Good fruit is one of the great- 
est of family comforts, and even luxuries ; 
_ the best substitute for intoxicating beverages; 


far surpassing in healthfulness, and cheapness 
ienskeiilects something thietee diesen: the | 
pinyin 


sweet-meats and. the 
. pastry cook snd confectioner. Give then, a 
proper degree of attention regularly to your 
pe embrace a 2 aber of on 
improving your collection, and wil 
rewarded, PB, 


be most amply re 
Taxe Canz or vour: Trens.—t But what 
can we do for them in winter,’ inquired a 


rfellow who imagined he had arrived at per- 
fection in farming, because he know how 8 


_ dig: potatoes? < can be done 
_ them at this season?’ - 









the mice. They crawl under the’ reamly ll, 


to-help 


ar § Gn ce a i: 
eh ecae 





From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

Poultry. 

| It has long been observed, that poultry 
‘never. does well, woless it is taken under the 
especial charge of the female part of a family; 
and an observing person. once remarked that 
Lit required the same kind of treatment that 
young ladies are wont to receive, viz: to be 
kept clean, dry and warm; to: be generously 
fed with nutritious: food,.and to be comforiably 
lodged; to" be attended by a young, handsome, 
sprightly, active, gallant beau, who will call 
them up at an early hour in the morning, and 
wait upon them‘at breakfast, and invite them 
to partake of the nicest tit-bits; and further- 
‘more, to walk with and attend upon them in 
their hours of recreation during the day, and 
to watch and guard them during the period 
of repose. 

If the above requisitions are faithfully at- 
tended to, an abundance of eggs and plenty 
of chickens will reward the care and attention 
of the industrious and’ careful housewife.— 
There should always be & storm: house pro- 
vided for poultry, with a southern exposure, 
to which they could retreat in time of storms 
tor showers: of rain, and where they could 
nestle and do their toi‘et“in- the dry earth or 
sand, and make themselves: comfortable and 
fit to be seen, when they go forth to seek 
‘food or recreation: 

Hens‘like privacy when they retire to their 
nests, either to lay or to set, and they should 
be indulged in their predilections in so rea- 
‘sonable a matter, and’ proper’ arrangements 
accordingly made to carry them out. Z. 





Tue first element of good farming, is deep 
and thorough tillage, and complete pulveriza- 
tion of the soil. 

Tthe second is copious manuring; adapting 
the kind, quantity and quality, to the previous 
state of the scil and the probable wants of the 
crop; bearing in mind, that no crop can thrive 
and prosper, without a full’ sapply of nutri- 
‘ment adapted: to its nature: 

The third is, to suffer no: intruders to sit 
down at the table, and partake of the feast in- 
tended for your eipecially invited guests, and 
which: you wish to ireat most kindly, 

A: CENTURY ago, poor Richard, to whom we 
are indebted for much valuable instruction, 
said that ‘Fle who hath a trade, hath an estate, 
and he whe hatha ca/ling hath an office of 


ai, tg honor.’ 

is, like all other truths, hath. lost none 
of its good qualities by.age,.for truth never 
spoils by keeping, and a thousand years hence 
it will be no less true than at the present 
time. 


ProveHine.—PThe Wilmington (Del.) Re- 


ground—farmers are ploughing—even the 
‘grasshoppers are out of their winter retreat, 
‘and the weather partakes of the general mild- 
i of spring:. 
tity of American provisions 
into, Great Britain, under 


ba 





” 


publican says:—The frost is all out of the |, 





Indmstry. 

Demosthenes, when asked the first requisite 
to eloquence replied, ‘action’—when asked the 
second, he replied, ‘action’—and the third, he 
still replied, ‘ation.’ Industry bears the same 
relation toagriculture, that action did to elo- 
quence in the estimation of the Athenian ora- 
tor. Withindustry the farmer may accomplish 
every thing, and without it he can do nothing. 
Let him then sixdy the value of time. Time 
is his great capital, sud should be well invested.. 
The weaith of the world, its high civilization, 
and all its magnificent improvements, have 
been created and fashioned by the labor and 
industry of man, the poorest soil and most un- 
favorable climate are scarce irnpediments to an 
industrious and energetic people. Look at 
Holland, reclaimed from the ocean, fenced in 
by her embankments and mud walls, literally a 
smiling garden, where once there was nothing: 
but bogs and ocean’swave. [ook at Switzer- 
land, where an industrious and hardy peasantry 
contending against the avalanches of snow 
and ice and emboulment of mountain masses 
of rock, falling and crushing for miles square 
every thing before them, have cut the hills and 
mountains in terraces and planted them with 
vines. Lands which before were worse than 
nothing, by this improvement sell for ten thou: 
sand franes per acre. 





Cuoxic 1n Horszs.—I was lately told by a 
gentleman cf Prince George county, that a 
tea-cup fullof the spirits of turpentine would 
give instant relief to horses laboring under 
this disorder. He added that on one oeca- 
sion, al] the oren of two of his carts were 
hoven—that is, as you know, suddenly swol- 
len by the generation of gas in the stomach, 
from eating green food. ‘The overseer ex- 
pected all would die, when our informant or- 
dered a tea-cup full of the spirits of turpentine, 
diffused in oil, to be given to-each. The relief 
was in every, case instantzncous and effectual, 
almost before he could have. thought there 
was time to swallow. Such facts should al-- 
ways be communicated for wide diffusion and? 
preservation, in agricultural journals. 





Cure for Warts in Horses and Caitle—A 
valued friend} of great experience in horses 
and cattle, and who has. imported and bred 
many: of the best in the United States, says 
that a strong wash of pearlash.and water, ap- 
plied thrice a day, will remove tumors and 
warts.— British Amer. Cult. 

Wounds and Bruises on Horses.—Take 
one quarter of a pound of saltpetre, half a pint 
of vinegar, half a int of spirits of turpentine; 
put them together in a bottle, and shake them 
up beforggusing. Apply it to the wound,with . 
a feather, three times.a day. 

Cure for. Poisoned Lambs.—Tue following - 
recipe for the above disease, is highly recom- 
mended—‘Take two quarts of red or yellow 
sand from under the soil, pour in water enough . 
to cover it, a few minutes, then drain off the 
water and give two or three table-spoonsful : 
ata time ; three or four doses generally effect. 
acure.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


SONG FOR THE SEASON. 
BY JAMES T. FIELDS. 
© swift we go o'er the fleecy snow, 
Wher moonheams sparkle round ; 
When hoofs keep time to music’s chire, 
As merrily oo we bound. 


On a winter's night, when hearts are light, 
Aad health is on the wind, 

We loose the rein, and sweep the plain, 
And leave our cares behind. 








With tangh and song, we glide along, 
Across the fleeting snow ; 

W ith friends beside, how swift we ride 
On the beavtiful wack below. 


©! the raging sea has joy for me, 
When gale and tempest roar ; 

But give me the speed of a foaming steed, 
And I'll ask for the waves no more ! 








Ssarp Snootinc.—They te!l some tough 
stories of our western hunters. The following 
iga specimen. The reader of course will not 
bolieve i:—unless he choses to. We copy as 
we find it. 

‘Ata late hunt at the west, one of the sports- 
men in firing at a squirrel, sent a rifle ball 
through a bee-tree. Fle did not wish to par- 
take of the honey, which was iss*ing pretty 
fast from the bullet-hole, until his return from 
the hunt; but how to stop it was a question 
for immediate decision. Well, taking a bit 
of pine, he made a plug of proper size, put it 
in the muzzle of his rifle and shot it into the 
hole as snug as could be—thus preventing any 
farther waste !” 


Un-ram Jokes.—At a late celebration of 
the Sthof January (Battle of New Orleans,) 
at Norwich, Ct. the following ungallant toasts 
ware given ; - 

By P. M. Judson. The Ladies—who re- 
versing Old Hickory’s method of defence,place 
the cotton bags in the rear. [Great laughtér 
and shouts of applause. ] 

This sally was followed by an other one 
about as good: 





By Dr. Rogers. Cotton—A material in 


high repute among the ladies and warriors’ for 
the erection of brest works. [Peals of laugh- 
ter and great cheering.] . 

Lost wealth may. be regained by a course 
of industry—the wreck of health repaired by 


ternperance—forgotten knowledge restored by 
tudy—alienated friendship soothed into for— 


en forfeited reputation won back 
- penitence and virtue. ¢ 


Tue true use of self-esteem jn the human 
constitution, is to give that sense of self-respect 
which tends to maintain right conduct, and to 
repel unjust aggression. 

Let the first action of manhood be to govern 


i for he who knows how to gov- 
pune always becomes a favorite with 


society. 





Tue Bort Enp.—A farmer once hired a 
Vermonter to assist him in drawing logs. 
When a log was to lift, the Yankee always 
contrived to recieve the smallest end, for which 
the farmer chastised him, and told him al- 
ways to take the butt end. Dinner came on, 
and with it a r-loaf Indian paiding, Jon. 
athan sliced off a generous portion of t 

part, and giving the farmera wink, ex- 
claimed, ‘Always take the butt end.’ 





Goop.—The following toast was drank on 
the 8th of January ata celebration in a neigh. 
boring state:—‘The memory of the man who 
raised the corn that fed the goose that bore the 
quill that wrote the Declaration of American 
Independence.’ 





Lire isa picture; fortune the frame, but 
misfortune the shade. ‘The first, is only ex 
trinsic ornament; but the latter, if well sus. 
tained, forms the intrinsic merit, by giving»a 
bolder relief to the features. ; 








AGENTS FOR THE FARMER. 

In addition to the many Post. Masters and 
friends of agriculture, who have kindly aided 
in extending the circulation of the Farmer, 
the following named gentlemen are authorized 
to receive subscriptiens in their respective 
vicinities : 

Ann Arbor, 

Albion, 

Bellevue, 

Brighton, 

Coldwater, 

Detroit, 

Dexter, 

Eaton Rapids, 

Flint, 

Farmington, 

Grand Rapids, 

Kalamazoo, 

Leslie, 

Marshal!, 

Mason Centre, 

Niles, 

Plymouth, 

White Pigeon, 

Ypsilanti, 

TRAVELING AGENTS, 

D. Firzceratp and Henry M. Fiske. 

<> Mr. Fitzgerald is now soliciting sub- 
scribers in Jackson county, and will proba- 
bly visit Calhoun, Hillsdale and Lenawee 
during the present month. Mr. Fiske will 
visit Washtenaw and Oakland counties in a 
few days. We trust that the subscribers to 
the Farmer, and all farmers and friends of 
agriculture who wish to become such, will 
ta ; 


William Anderson, 
Wm. B. Allcott, 
David Judson, 

N. Sullivan, 
Albert Chandler, 
William Harsha, 
D. C. Whitwood, 
Amos Hamlin, 

J. D. Coleman, 

C. Moore, 
William Bemis, 

F. March, 

Henry Fiske, 

D. Wallingtord, 
Jason K. Winchell, 


D. W. Mather, 
H. B. Holbrook, 


Wm. O. Austin, 
E. C. Allen. 


Journal ia Michigan. 





he lar- | Oak 


to give our agents substantial | 
tokens of support to the only Agricultural) 


BANK NOTE TABLE. 
CORRECTED FOR THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 


Ta state seri die 
ee 
par , 
par/Bk Ii paar: 
*k par/Bank Cairo 
par/Ttmois state scrip ~ 
Merch’ts bk of Jacheon par|!Hinois savings bh closed 
Bk of Michigan 75 dis II & mich canal hke > — 


Mich State Serip ptoania 

All other banks no sale rpecta papi ee 
Ohio. ie 

Belmont of st Clair 1 dis 


B’k of Cinginnati broke 
Chilicothe 12 1-2 dis 
Civeleville I dis 
Cireleville c’d 1818 broke 
Ch veland 60 dis 
Clinton bank 1 dig 
Colmnbiana 1 dis 
Com bk of Cincinnati 1 dir 
Combk Scivto ~ _ 
Com bk Lake Evie 26 dis 
Dayton 1 dix 
Ex bk Ciorinnati broke 
Far bk Canton 50 dis 
F & M Stubenville 1 dix 
Franklin bk Cintin 1 dix 
Frank’a bk Colwm’s 1 dis 
Germ’n bk Wooster broke 
Geaug 1 dis 
Gallipelis broke 
Granville £0 dis 
Hamilton 40 diz 
Lebanon m bk co farted 
Lancaster 20 dis 
Lafiyette Cincinnati 1 dis 
Marietta i 
Massillon 

mee & Tr bk Cia 
Manhattan 

Mount Pleasant : 
Yurkingum 1 dis 
Miami Exp’ng ce 70 dix 
Norwalk ldis 
Obiv Railroad Co _ 
Ohio cife and T co 
Sandusky 
Steubenville 
Urbana banking co 65 dis 
Weet Union broke 
Western Reserve ldis 
Washingwa broke 
Wooster 1 dis 
Xenia 1 dis 
Zanesville 1 dix 


Michigan. 
Far & Mec bk Mich 


es 





par 
§ die 
Erie relief notes 25 die 
Fittsburg do 10 dis 
County do 10 to 20 die 


Others une 
New York. 

Safety. fund 

Bk of Buffalo 

Ciinton bk 

Watervliet bk 

Com Lk Buoflalo 

Com bk Osa: go 

Lewis county bank 

uk of Lyvns 60 dig 


Security Banks, 
Allegany eo tank = 9G di 
St Liwrence bk 75 die 
State bk Buffirlo 75 dis 
Washington bk 5 dia 
Staten Istand bk > €0 die 
Bk of Olean 5 dis 
Aim bk of Buffalo 0 di 
Binghampton Ik 
Bk of Com Buffalo 
Cattaraugus co 1K 
Erie co bk : 
Fr bk Senera co 
Bank of iodi 
i.| Ver Ex bk Buffalo 
Millers bk Clyde 
Mech bk Buffalo 
Pheenix th Buffalo 
Teath Ward bk 
Tonawanda Wk © 
U 3 bk Buffalo 
Union bh Buffalo 
Western N Y bk of 50 
All others 

Wisconsin, 
Wisconsin Ins ch’ks §& de 


s 
= 
= 


FSFE TET SSS 


1 di; 


S8sassasvsesse 


oo 
ss 


z 


Canada. . * 
Bk of U, per Canada 8 die 
Other solvent hanks 3 dis 

£ NY ® 
xchangeon NY 2pm 
Exch on Buffalo, 11-2 pm 
Exch on Philad 2pm 
Exch on Pittsburg lpm 


~ Lire and Reputation.—The two most pre- 
cious things on this side of the grave are rep- 
utation and fife; but it is to be lamented that 
the most contemptible whisper may deprive us 
of the one, and the weakest may take from us 
the other. 


Indiana. 
State bk and branches 4 dis 
Chas leston S’gs In — 
New Albany Ins co a 








Great talent renders a man famous; gre: 
merit procures respect; great learning, es. 
teem ; but good breeding alone ensures love 
and affection. te awe”) 

Be punctual in all your affairs; fulfill | every 
engagement at the very hour agreed upon. 


Love labor: if you do not want it for food 

you may for physic. fs ee) 
Every adyance..of science increases the 

amount of social happiness, 














